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ON THE SENSE OF DIVINE PRESENCE. 
BY HUGH BLAIR. 
1 am continually with thee.—Psatm Ixxiii. 23. 


We live in a world which is full of the di- 
vine presence and power. We behold every- 
where around us the traces of that supreme 
goodness, which enlivens and supports the 
universe. Day uttereth speech of it to-day ; and 
night showeth knowledge of it to-night. Yet, 
surrounded as we are with the perfections of 
God, meeting him wherever we go, and called 
upon by a thousand objects to confess his 
presence, it is both the misfortune and the 
crime of a great part of mankind, that they 
are strangers to Him in whose world they 
dwell. Occupied with nothing but their pur- 
suits of interest and pleasure, they pass through 
this world, as though God were not there. 
The virtuous and reflecting, are particularly 
distinguished from the giddy and dissolute, 
by that habitual sense of the divine presence 
which characterises the former. To them, 
nothing appears void of God. They contem- 
plate his perfections in the works of nature ; 
and they trace his Providence in the incidents 
of life. When retired from the world, he 
often employs their meditation. When en- 
gaged in action, he always influences their 
conduct. Wherever.a pious man is, or what- 
ever he does, in the style of the text, he is 
continually with God. 

The happy effect of this sentiment on the 
heart, is fully displayed in the context. We 
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see it allaying all the disquiet which the 

Psalmist, in the preceding verses, describes 
himself to have suffered on account of the 
prosperity of the wicked. The first reflection 
which restored tranquillity to his mind, was 
the remembrance of the presence of God. 
Nevertheless, I am continually with thee; thou 
hast holden me by my right hand. He became 
sensible, that whatever distresses the righteous 
might suffer for a time, they could not fail of 
being compensated in the end by that Almighty 
Protector, whose propitious presence ever con- 
tinued tosurroundthem. Whereupon follow 
those memorable expressions of his trust and 
joy in God. Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel; ad afterwards receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is 
none upon earth I desire besides thee. 

There are principally two effects, which the 
sense of the divine presence is fitted to pro- 
duce upon men. One is, to restrain them 
from vice; the other, to encourage their vir- 
tue. Its operation, as a check upon the sin- 
ner, is obvious. The perpetual presence of 
so powerful and venerable a witness, is one of | 
the most awful considerations which can be 
addressed to the dissolute. It removes all 
the security which secrecy can be supposed to 
give to crimes. It aggravates the guilt of 
them, from being committed in face of the 
Almighty ; and has power to strike terror 
into the heart of the greatest criminal, in the 
midst of his misdeeds. While this principle 
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of religion thus checks and terrifies the sinner, 
it produces also another effect, that of strength- 
ening and comforting the good man, in the 
practice of his duty. It is the influence of 
the divine presence on good men, which, in 
consequence of the Psalmist’s sentiment, I 
purpose to consider. To their character, it 
belongs to be continually with God. I shall 
endeavor to show the high benefit and com- 
fort which they derive from such a habit of 
mind; and shall, for this end, first consider 
their internal moral state; and next, view 
them as they are affected by several of the 
external accidents and situations of life. 


Let us begin with considering them in their | 


internal state. The belief of the divine pres- 
ence acts upon them here, first, as an incite- 
ment to virtue. The presence of one whom 
we highly esteem and revere, of a sovereign, 
for instance, a father, or a friend, whose ap- 
probation we are solicitous to gain, is always 
found to exalt the powers of men, to refine, 
and improve their behaviour. Hence, it has 
been given as a rule by ancient moralists, 
that, in order to excel in virtue, we should 
propound to ourselves some person of eminent 
and distinguished worth; and should accus- 
tom ourselves to act, as if he were standing 
by, and beholding us. To the esteem and 
approbation of their fellow-creatures, none 
are insensible. There are few who, in the 
conspicuous parts of their life, when they know 
the eyes of the public to be fixed on them, act 
not their part with propriety and decorum. 
But what is the observation of the public, 
what is the presence of the greatest or wisest 
man on earth, to that presence of the Divinity 
which constantly surrounds us? The man 
who realizes to his mind this august presence, 
feels a constant incentive for acquitting him- 
self with dignity. He views himself as placed 
on an illustrious theatre. To have the Al- 
mighty for the spectator and witness of his 
conduct, is more to him than if the whole 
world were assembled to observe him. Men 
judge often falsely, always imperfectly, of 
what passes before them, They are imposed 
on by specious appearances; and the artful 
carry away the praise which is due to the de- 
serving. Even supposing them to judge 
fairly, we may want the opportunity of doing 
justice to our character, by any proper dis- 
play of it in the sight of the worle. Our 
situation may bury in obscurity those talents 
and virtues which were entitled to command 
the highest esteem. But he, in whose pres- 
ence the good man acts, is both an impartial 
and an unerring judge of worth. No fallacious 
appearances impose on him. No secret vir- 
tue is hidden from him. He is attentive 
equally to the meanest and the greatest; and 
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man, therefore, who sels the Lord always be- 
fore him, is prompted to excel in virtue by 
motives which are peculiar to himself, and 
which engage, on the side of duty, both honor 
and interest. I have kept thy precepts, and 
thy testimonies ; for all my ways are before thee, 
Psalm exix. 168. ‘ ° ‘ ; ° 

In the state to which we are often reduced 
by the weakness of human nature, the belief 
of God’s continual presence brings relief to 
the heart. It acted before as an animating 
principle. It now acts as a principle of com- 
fort. In the midst of many imperfections, a 
virtuous man appeals to his divine witness for 
the sincerity of his intentions. He can ap- 
peal to him who knows his frame, that in the 
general train of his conduct, it is his study to 
keep the law of God. 

Mere law among men is rigid and inflexi- 
ble. As no human lawgiver can look into 
the hearts of his subjects, he cannot, even 
though he were ever present with them, es- 
timate their character exactly. He can make 
no allowance for particular situations. .He 
must prescribe the same terms to all whom he 
rules ; and treat all alike according to their 
outward actions. But every minute diversity 
of character, temper, and situation is known 
to God, It is not only from what his ser- 
vants do, but from what they seek to do, that 
he forms his judgment of them. He attends 
to all those circumstances which render the 
trial of their virtue, at any time, peculiarly 
hard. He hears the whisper of devotion as it 
rises in the soul. He beholds the tear of con- 
trition which falls in secret. He sees the good 
intention struggling in its birth ; and pursues 
it in its progress through those various obsta- 
cles which may prevent it from ripening into 
action. Good men, therefore, in their most 
humbled and dejected state, draw some con- 
solation from his knowledge of their heart. 
Though they may sometimes have erred from 
the right path, they can look up to him who 
is ever with them, and say, as an apostle who 
had grievously offended once said to his great 
Master: Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. John xxi. 17. 

Appealing thus to their omniscient witness, 
they are naturally soothed and encouraged 
by the hope of his clemency. At the same 
time, it is the peculiar advantage of this sen- 
timent of the divine presence, that it prevents 
such hope from flattering them too much, or 
rising into undue presumption. For while it 
encourages, it tends also to humble, a pious 
man. If it encourages him by the reflections 
on all his good dispcesitions being known and 
attended to by God, it humbles him by the 
remembrance that his secret sins also are ever 
in the light of the divine countenance. So that 


his approbation confers eternal rewards. The} by dwelling under the sense of God being 
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temper of a Christian in the soul? humility, 
without dejection ; fear mingled with hope. 
.»» Such are the blessed effects which this 
principle of religion produces upon the in- 
ward moral state of a good man. Let us now, 

In the second place, consider his external 
circumstances; and examine the influence 
which the same principle has upon his happi- 
ness in several different situations of life. 

Let us first view him in what the world 
calls prosperity; when his circumstances are 


continually with us, we keep alive the propee | 
{ 


easy, or affluent, and his life flows in a| ene time or other, be his lot. 


smooth, untroubled stream. 
be thought, that a sence of the divine presence 
could operate upon him only, or chiefly, for 
promoting temperance and restraining the dis- 
orders incident to a prosperous state. Valua- 
ble effects, indeed, these are; and most con- 
ducive-to the true enjoyment of all that is 
agreeable in life. 
does exert this salutary influence, yet it stops 
not there. It not only preserves the virtue of 
a gool man amidst the temptations of pleas- 
ure, but it gives to his prosperity a security 
and a peculiar relish, which to others is un- 
known. He who is without a sense of God 
upon his mind, beholds in human affairs 
nothing but a perpetual fluctuation and vicis- 
situde of events. . . . But he who, in the day 
of prosperity, dwells with God, is delivered 
from those disquieting alarms. He dwells as 
with a friend and protector, from whom he 
conceives his blessings to proceed. He can 
appeal to him for the thankfulness with 
which he receives them, and for his en- 
deavors to employ them well. He trusts that 
the God whom he serves will not forsake him ; 
that the goodness which he has already ex- 
perienced, will continue to bless him; and 
though he believes himself not exempted from 
the changes of the world, yet, in the midst of 
these, he has ground to hope that sources of 
comfort and happiness shall always be left 
open to him. 

Moreover, the pleasures of life while they 
last, are unspeakably heightened by the pres- 
ence of that Benefactor who bestows them. 
The pleasing emotion of gratitude to the 
giver, mingles with the enjoyment of the gift. 
While to the mere worldly man, the whole 
frame of nature is only a vast irregular fabric; 
and the course of human affairs no more than 
a confused succession of fortuitous events ; all 
nature is beautified, and every agreeable in- 
cident is enlivened, to him who beholds God 
in all things. Hence arise a variety of pleas- 
ing sensations to fill up those solitary hours, 
in which external prosperity supplies him 
with no entertainment. In thesmiling scenes 
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his majesty. In its awful and terrible ones, 
he adores his power. He dwells in this world 
as in a magnificent temple, which is full of 
the glory of its founder; and everywhere 
views nature, offering up its incense to him, 
from a thousand altars. Such ideas exalt 
and ennoble the human mind, and reflect an 
additional lustre on the brightaess of pros- 
perity. 

From the prosperous, let us next turn to 
the afflicted condition of a good man. For, 
us prosperity may, affliction certainly will, at 
It enters into 


Here, it might | the appointed trial of his virtue; and, in one 


degree or other, is the doom of all. Here we 
shall find various situations occur, in which 
no relief is equal to what a virtuous and holy 
man derives from a sense of the perpetual 
presence of God. 

Ts he, for instance, thrown into an obscure 


But though it doubtless | condition in the world, without friends to as- 


sist him, or any to regard and consider his 
jstate? He enjoys the satisfaction of thinking, 
| that though he may be neglected by men, he 
is not forgotten by God. Inconsiderable as 
he is in himself, he knows that he will not 
be overlooked by the Almighty, amidst the 
| infinite variety of being, or lost in the im- 
| mensity of his works. The poor man can, 
| with as much encouragement as the rich or 
| great, lift up his eyes to heaven, and say: 
a O Lord, I am continually with 
| 
‘ 





thee: Thou holdest me by my right hand. The 
gracious presence of that Supreme Being is 
affected by no diversity of rank or fortune, 
It imparts itself alike to all the virtuous and 
upright; like its glorious image, the sun in 
the firmament, which sheds its rays equally 
upon the humble cottage and upon the palace 
|of Kings. In the presence of the great Lord 
| of heaven and earth, all the distinctions 
which vanity has contrived to make among 
| men, totally disappear. All ranks are on one 
level. The rich and the poor here indeed 
meet together; without any other distinction 
than what arises from the heart and the soul. 

Though raised above obscurity or poverty, 
yet, in any situation of fortune, calumny and 
reproach may be the lot of the servant of 
God. His good intentions may be miscon- 
structed; his character unjustly traduced ; 
and, to the open reviling of enemies, the 
| more bitter unkindness of friends may some- 
times be joined. Iy this situation, when 
wounded in spirit, and, perhaps, unable to 
make his innocence appear, to whom shall he 
have recourse for defence, to whom make his 
last appeal, but to that God who is ever pres- 
ent with him, and who knoweth his heart? 











of nature, he contemplates the benignity a How frequently, amidst the injustice and ap- 


its author. In its sublime objects, he admires | pression of the world, has distressed innocence 
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had no other relief but this? “God is my 
witness. God is my avenger. He hath seen 
it; and he will repay.” A good conscience, 
it is true, is, of itself, a powerful support. 
But God is Lord of the conscience: and it is 
only when connected with a sense of divine 
presence and approbation, that a good con- 
science becomes a steady principle of for- 
titude in the mind, under all discourage- 
ments. Hence, a virtuous man possesses a 
high degree of independence, both on the 
praise and on the censure of the world. It is 
enough to him, if, whén undergoing the same 
reproaches which Job suffered from his mis- 
taken friends, he can say with him, Behold 
my witness is in heaven, and my record is on 
high. Job xvi. 19. He affects not to divulge 
his good deeds to the world. He is without 
concern whether the world be acquainted 
with them or not. He knoweth that his 
Father which is in heaven seeth in secret ; and 
that his prayers and his alms come up in grate- 
ful memorial before him. With me, it is a 
amall thing to be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment ; he that judgeth me ia the Lord. 
1 Cor. iv. 3,4. He shall bring forth my right- 
eousness, at last, as the light, and my judgment 
as the noon day. In this consciousness of in- 
tegrity, he looks down with indifference, as 
from a superior station, upon the harsh cen- 
sures of a giddy and ignorant world. The 


sense of being continually with God diffuses 


over his soul a holy calm, which unjust re- 
proach cannot disturb. In the presence of 
that august and venerable witness, all the 
noise and clamors of men, like the murmur- 
ings of a distant storm, die away. 

Lastly, supposing the character of a good 
man to be untainted by reproach, supposing 
also his external situation to be opulent or 
distinguished, many, notwithstanding, and se- 
vere are the distresses to which he may be ex- 
posed. Secret griefs may be preying upon 
him ; and his heart left to feed in silence on 
its own bitterness. He may Jabor under sore 
disease, and discern his earthly frame gradu- 
ally mouldering into dust. He may be de- 
prived of those friends and relatives who had 
been the chief comforts of his state ; or may 
be obliged to prepare himself for taking fare- 
well of them forever. In the midst of these 
various afflicting scenes of human life, no con- 
solation can be more powerful than what 
arises from the presence of a divine protector 
and guardian, to whom our case, with all its 
sorrows, is perfectly known. To him, says the 
Psalmist, I poured out my complaint. I showed 
before him my trouble. I looked on my right 
hand and viewed ; but behold there was no man 
who cared for my soul. I said unto thee,O Lord, 
thou art my refuge. When my spirit was over- 
whelmed within me, then thou knewest my path. 
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We all know, that to communicate our 
grief to a faithful friend, often gives ease and 
relief to the burdened heart. Such communi- 
cation we are encouraged to make, and such 
relief we may expect to find,in pouring out our 
heart before that God in whom compasasions 
flow. Wemay have noearthly friend to whom 
we can with full confidence disclose all our 
sorrows ; or we may want words in which to 
express them. But God is the searcher of all 
hearts; and the hearer of all prayers. To 
the secret anguish of the soul, he is no inat- 
tentive witness. Every groan which is heaved 
from the laboring bosom, though heard by no 
human being, reaches his throne. As he 
knows our frame, so he remembers we are dust ; 
and thence light arises to the upright out of 
darkness, For the hope naturally springs, 
that this beneficent being will pity them, as a 
father pitieth his children ; and in the midst of 
those distresses which the present circumstan- 
ces of man render unavoidable, will send them 
help from his sanctuary. Surrounded with this 
compassionate presence of the Almighty, good 
men never view theniselves as left in this vale 
of tears, to bear solitary and alone, the whole 
weight of human woe. In their dark, as well 
as in their brighter hours, God is with them. 
Even in that valley of the shadow of death, 
where no friend, no comforter, can go along 
to aid them, he is with themstil]l. In the last 
extremity of nature, the rod and staff of the 
Shepherd of Israel support them. 

Thus I have shown, though in an imperfect 
manner, what benefits holy men derive from 
an habitual sense of the divine presence. It 
animates and strengthens their virtue. It en- 
livens and brightens their prosperity. Under 
various forms of adversity, it affords them 
consolation and relief. Such considerations, 
undoubtedly, form a strong argument in favor 
of a devout spirit and a virtuous life. But 
they are considerations which may probably 
be regarded by some as ideal and visionary ; 
requiring aid from a heated or an enthusiastic 
fancy, in order to give them force. I readily 
admit that, amidst the hurry and turbulence 
of the world, it may be difficult to bring these 
religious sentiments as fully into view, as 
is necessary for their making a just impres- 
sion on the soul. This requires the effort of 
an intelligent and feeling mind ; and therefore 
cannot be expected to be commonly found. 
To the unreflecting crowd, nothing appears 
real, but what is exposed to sense. What is 
invisible, is the same to them as if it had no 
existence. But by the grossness of their own 
conceptions, they have no title to measure 
those of others. While they affect to treat 
all considerations taken from the sense of the 
divine presence, as visionary and erthusiastic, 
it can, on the contrary, be clearly shown, that 
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they are founded on the most certain and un- 
questionable principles of reason. They es- 
sentially belong not to revealed only, but to 
natural religion. Their reality can be denied 
hy none, but those who deny that God exists, 
or that he governs the world. For, if he exist, 
he must undoubtedly pervade and inspect the 
world which he governs. He must know 
what is going on throughout his own universe ; 
and especially must know what passes within 
the hearts which he has made, and of which 
he is to judge. To be everywhere present, is 
the attribute of his nature, which, of all 
others, is the most necessary to his adminis- 
tration of the universe. This, accordingly, 
is an attribute which all religions have as- 
cribed to him. All nations have believed in 
it. This attribute being once admitted to be- 
long to the Deity, the consequences which I 
have deduced from it, plainly and naturally 
follow: And every good man has ground to 
say, O Lord, I am continually with thee. 


Ah! when will God’s order be established 
in the world? When each, instead of strug- 
gling upwards in selfish ambition and pressing 
others down in mean pride—looking up to 
envy and looking down to scorn—shall look 
up to honor, and look down to help,—when 
all shall by love serve one another. 





: For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NATURE OF THE FUTURE LIFE, HEAVEN, 
ETC. 

Where is Heaven? What is the nature of 
the future life? Can Spirits live without ma- 
terial bodies? The propounding of the above 
inquiries, and the thoughts in answer thereto, 
given by a correspondent, in some of the late 
numbers of the Intelligencer, have given rise 
to some reflections on the subjects, which I 
am willing to offer for the columns of our ex- 
cellent periodical. 

First, Where is Heaven? Heaven is not 
a place, but a state. We cannot locate it, for 
the idea of locality would set limits to that 
which is illimitable, boundless, eternal. God 
is Love,—Heaven is happiness, peace, joy in 
the Holy Spirit. It is joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. It is the crown at the end of 
the race, a foretaste of which may be known 
in this life. It is the reward of a pure, right- 
eous and holy life. The blessed and immacu- 
late Son of God has said, “In Heaven there 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in Heaven.” And the prophet in 
prophetic vision hath declared, speaking of 
and personating the Most High, “ Thus saith 
the Lord, The Heaven is my throne, and the 
Earth is my footstool : where is the house that 
ye build unto me? and where is the place of 
my rest?” It is not within the ken or limit 


of the human mind to fix bounds to Heaven. 
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There is nothing in the recorded word or 
scriptures of Divine Truth that would bear 
out such an idea. It is a state or condition 
of rest, joy, peace: and He who fills all space, 
and limits all other power,—whose centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference is no- 
where,—dwells therein, and fills the Heaven 
of Heavens with His presence, power and 
glory. The spirits of the just made perfect— 
Angels—dwell there, and partake of the hea- 
venly attributes and character. And “ He 
that sitteth on the Throne shall dwell among 
them; they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, nor shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat, but the Zamé that is in 
the midst of the Throne shall feed them, and 
lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

As to the second interrogatory, “ What is 
the nature of the future life?” it may be ob- 
served “that life once begun never ending,” 
that part of the immortal or spiritual which 
partakes of the nature of Deity, and has 
breathed into it the breath of Divine life, 
which “laps over into the beyond—not an- 
other existence so much as it must needs be 
an existence continued”—that part of life the 
Divine, the Godlike,—is incomparably the 
most important part, as the body is only its 
agent. The spiritual faculties of man are en- 
dowed by the Creator with organs to hear the 
still small voice of Truth, and it is to these 
alone that power is given to comply with the 
terms of the Divine law. And it is the hear- 
ing of the Divine voice, and the obeying of 
the Divine law, that constitute a clear and 
indisputable title to Heaven and happiness, in 
accordance with the promise, “ Hear and obey 
and thy soul shall live.” A life of obedience and 
conformity to God’s will and purpose is the one 
only and alone essential condition and qualifi- 
cation of the Christian character. It makes 
one Christ-like. It fills the soul with all the 
holy and divine attributes of the Redeemer, 
and fits and qualifies it for Heaven. This it 
is that makes a Christian; and gives a little 
insight into the nature of the future life. The 
soul is God’s temple, and He dwells in it when 
itis kept pure and clean. But He will not 
dwell in a defiled temple. “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy.” “But ye are the temple of God, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” And 
“if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he 
is none of his.” If he have the Spirit of Christ, 
then he is a Christian, and this it is that con- 
stitutes him such. And when the Christian 
can feel that God is in his holy temple, that 
he is the life of the soul, that he communes 
with it and is strengthened by such commu- 
nion, he can unite with the prayer, “O God 
who art the truth, make me one with thee in 
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everlasting Love. 
desire. Let every creature be silent. Let all 
the world be dumb before thee. And do Thou 
only apeak to my soul.” When the mind is 
thus brought in holy nearness to its Creator 
and its God, and can feel Him giving lije and 
breath and strength to its holy and divine as- 
pirations, it can get a little glimmer of the 
nature of the future life——of Angels and of 
ministering Spirits. For Angels are minister- 
ing Spirits sent forth to minister to them that 
shall be heirs of salvation. But there is an- 
other and opposite condition of things; the 
sinful, the lost, the fallen angels must contem- 
plate the future life from a different stand- 
point, and must necessarily have very differ- 
ent conceptions of its nature. Heaven is too 
pure for any thing to enter therein that is un- 
hallowed, impure. The vessels of the Lord’s 
house are holy. “For surely there shall in 
no wise enter therein any thing that is impure, 
or unholy, or worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie;” but they, and they on/y “that are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

As to the third question, “Can Spirit’ live 
without material bodies?” it may be observed 
that God is a Spirit, and the Supreme intelli- 
gence, Self-existing and Eternal: and we do 
not attach bodily form to Him. But the Son, 
who was and is one with the Father in Spirit, 
essence and power, for he emphatica’ly d- 
clared, “I and my Father are one,”—who 
came out from the Father who sent him, and 


who had glory with the Father before the 
world was,—he put on bodily form, and was 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without 


sin. I have ever believed there was wisdom 
in this,—great wisdom, and that mankind are 
better for it; that Christians are firmer in 
their faith in the great essentials of Chris- 
tianity, in view of the spotless example he set 
them, and of the gracious and glorious words 
that proceeded from his mouth, having learned 
thus to love, respect and honor him in bodily 
form, and through him the Father. It was 
and is a part of the Divine economy. Now 
it is not only lawful but profitable and proper 
to meditate on Heaven, the God of Heaven, 
and the inhabitants of Heaven, but not to in- 
dulge in speculation on that which must ever 
remain, in the councils of the Divine Will, 
but speculation only. The finite can never 
come to a full understanding of the Infinite. 
But we must all bow in love and humility at 
the footstool of the Eternal Jehovah. Reve- 
lation has established in the past, and does 
establish in the present, and corroborates the 
past, the evidence of a Supreme Being, and 
the existence of Heaven and its inhabitants, 
and the Christian religion in its purity points 
out the way to this bright and blessed exist- 
ence. THomas FOouLke, 
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Thou art the sum of my 


SOUNDS DURING THE NIGHT. 


The great audibility of sounds during the 
/night is a phenomenon of considerable in- 
| terest, and one which had been observed even 
| by the ancients. In crowded cities, or in 
| their vicinity, the effect was generally as- 
| cribed to the rest of animated beings, while 

in Joealities where such an explanation was 
inapplicable, it was supposed to arise from a 
favorable direction of the prevailing wind, 
| Baron Humboldt was particularly struck 
with this phenomenon when he first heard 
the rushing of the great cataracts of the 
Orinoco in the plain which surrounds the 
mission of the Apures. These sounds he re- 
garded as three times louder during the night 
than during the day. 

Some authors ascribed this fact to the ces- 
sation of the humming of insects, the singing 
of birds, and the action of the wind on the 
leaves of the trees; but Baron Humboldt just- 
ly maintains that this cannot be the cause of 
it in the Orinoco, where the buzz of insects is 
much louder in the night than in the day, 
and where the breeze never rises till after 
sunset. Hence he was led toascribe the phe 
nomenon to the perfect transparency and uni- 
form density of the air, which can exist only 
at night after the heat of the ground has been 
uniformly diffused through the atmosphere. 
When the rays of the sun have been beating 
on the ground during the day, currents of hot 
air of different temperatures, and consequent- 
ly of different densities, are constantly ascend- 
ing from the ground and mixing with the 
cold air above. The air thus ceases to be 
a uniform medium, and objects seen through 
it which are very indistinctly visible have a 
tremulous motion, as if they were “dancing 
in the air.” The very same effect is per- 
ceived when we look at objects through spirits 
and water that are not perfectly mixed, or 
when we view distant objects over a red-hot 
poker or overa flame. In all these cases the 
light suffers refraction in passing from a 
medium of one density into a medium of a dif- 
ferent density, and the refracted rays are con- 
stantly changing their direction, as the dif- 
ferent currents rise in succession. Analo- 
gous effects are produced when sound passes 
through a mixed medium.—Sir David Brews- 
ter.—Christian Register. 


—___—_—_--—~ee—: 


Let us pray; but let us pray according to 


the will of God, and in his spirit. To reveal 
our wishes, to hope and to trust, is holy, pious, 
filial ; but to reckon on the fulfilment of those 
wishes, and to expect it as if that fulfilment 
were our due, is quite another thing. It is to 
pass from the love which believeth al] things, 
and hopeth all things, to an irreverent and 
exacting mood, in which we show no proper 
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sense of divine things. To expect is to de- 
mand God’s coming; it is to give him our 
time, instead of accepting his. Adorable, 
even in his merciful tardiness, his goodness 
defers what it seems to refuse. 


Gop has written on the flower that sweet- 
ens the air—on the breeze that rocks the 
flower upon the stem—upon the rain-drop 
that refreshes the sprig of moss that lifts its 
head in the desert—upon every pencilled 
shell that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, 
no less than upon the mighty sun that warms 
and cheers millions of creatures which live in 
its light—upon all his works he has written: 
“ None liveth to himself.” 


ohS Sarees 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














Wrong things would often be easily righted, 
and difficulties be put out of the way, if, when 
we think a mistake has been made, we would 
go to our friend and have a plain and kind 
talk about the matter. Very likely on doing 
so we would find the difficulty had been greatly 
magnified, or perhaps that it was altogether 


imaginary, and our friend was guiltless of 


the charge, be it greater or less, that had been 
preferred against him. 

On the other hand, if we secretly ponder 
over the supposed cause of dissatisfaction, or 
listen to what this one says about it, or re- 
ceive a little whisper from another and an- 
other, misunderstandings ensue, jealousies 
follow, succeeded by a train of evils, which 
finally uproot all kindly feelings and destroy 
friendships, which might have been produc- 
tive of enjoyment and benefit. 

Let us avert these sad consequences by 
frankly going to those who by word or action 
have given cause for uneasiness. We will 
be but doing as we would be done by. 





Thy precious letter I have just received. 
It was truly a salutation which caused the 
feelings of my heart to leap for joy. Yes, mv 
dear brother, in times of bodily affliction and 
pain, which it hath pleased the Father in 
heaven to visit me with, for a season, it is 
doubly consoling to hear from those we love, 
even those who compose the “ Brotherhood 
of Christ.” When suffering under bodily 
affliction, it is an unspeakable solace if the 
soul can make its appeal in a language simi- 
lar to Peter, when the question was put to 
him even trebly, “ Yea, Lord! thou knowest 
that I love thee;” and, dear brother, when 
tried in the furnace of affliction, are these not 
as tests or trials of our allegiance? Job, in 
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his affliction, proved his confidence in God, 
when he could say, “ Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.” Oh! holy faith and 
confidence. 

I have always regretted the unceasing dis- 
position in our Society to be making changes 
in the outward law. Truth, which gathered 
Friends, led them to great uniformity of ac- 
tion, and so long as they lived under its in- 
fluence, they moved in sweet simplicity and 
love, one toward another, and were united in 
the ‘One Lord, one faith, and one baptism ;” 
and it is my unshaken faith that when Friends 
come to unite in this threefold cord of unity, 
and walk under its blessed influence, that 
simple rule, which proved sufficient for our 
Fathers, will be still amply sufficient for the 
followers of the Lamb. I know thou wilt 
unite with me in this view, but at the same 
time we have no desire to bound the Spirit, 
which alone is able to dictate, when any change 
is needed for the simplifying of the condition 
of Church government, as exhibited in the 
pattern on the Mount, in its perfection, and 
which all the changes that the restless, ever- 
busy spirit of man, with all its ingenuity, can 
devise, can never change for the better. The 
Lord alone remains to be the strength of Is- 
rael; “ He is our rock ;” His work is perfect, 
for all his ways are judgment;—a God of 
truth, without iniquity, just and right is He. 





I feel not that I can add to my dear cousin’s 
happiness, and yet there seems an irresistible 
impulse to hold converse in this way. It ap- 
pears that it is a low time with thee. Why 
is it so.—do we serve a hard Master? Ah! 
no. Then let one of the very least in the 
family (if I may claim a membership therein) 
say, “ Fear not, it is thy Father’s good plea- 
sure to give thee the kingdom.” Let not thy 
heart. be troubled; neither let it be afraid; 
for He who hath called is able and willing to 
go before -all his dedicated children; and I 
have no doubt thou wilt find Him a present 
help in every needful time. Therefore en- 
deavor to repose all confidence in Him and 
Him alone, and not look to man, nor too 
much to thy own littleness, for according to 
thy day will thy strength be. Thou undoubt- 
edly believes that this service is required of 
thee; then in that pure love which casteth out 
fear, go forth, leaving all judgment as respects 
thy fitness for the work. It is not for the 
vessel to say to the Potter, why formed thou 
me thus and so? We are to be passive, and 
then we shall be formed according to His will 
and to His honor, though ever so small and 
unattractive, I think I may venture to say 
that my desire has been sincere this afternoon, 
as often before, that in this particular visit 
thy eye may be exclusively turned to th: 
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gentle intimations of duty, in remembrance 
of Him who laid it upon thee. Do not reason 
too long with flesh and blood, but give up all 
in pure love; then I think there is no doubt 
but that thou wilt return in peace. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1869. 

Re vicious TEaAcHING.—Attention has been 
much called in the present day to religious 
teaching, and more especially to the subject 
of awakening and training the religious sen- 
timent of the young. That the best mode of 
doing this has not been discovered to the 
satisfaction of all, is evident from its continu- 
ing to be a matter of inquiry, resulting now 
and then in efforts to remedy the deficiency 
felt, by the establishment of First-day Schools, 
Bible classes, &c., &e. 

We do not profess to have made any new 
discovery on this subject, but venture to give 
expression to a few thoughts, in the hope of 
stimulating other minds to the same inquiry. 
Without implying that there is any clearly 
marked line of division, we may, for the sake 
of clearness, divide parents into three classes. 
There are those who dwell almost entirely on 
the outside of things; who regard conduct 
rather than motive ; whose standard is public 
opinion, and who are seeking for their chil- 
dren the honors and emoluments this world 
has to bestow. It cannot be expected that 
these can give any effective religious teaching 
to their children; and even when this is de- 
puted to others, as is sometimes the case, there 
is little in the home influence to make it ef- 
fective. The vanity, insincerity and worldly 
mindedness, unconsciously infused, no mere 
verbal instruction iu religious truth can eradi- 
cate. Many, it is true, are the instances in 
which the powerful convictions of God’s Spirit 
have redeemed the individual from the evil 
habits thus imbibed in. early life, but it has 
been through an amount of suffering, some of 
which might have been avoided had the pa- 
rents fulfilled the mission evidently intended 
in the Divine economy,—that of preparing the 
way of the Lordand making his paths straight. 

Another class of parents are those whose 
spirits are measurably under the influence of 
religious principle ; who see the right path and 
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at times endeavor to walk in it. But they 
have allowed themselves to become absorbed 
in business or household cares, to the neg- 
lect of those seasons of quiet reflection, in 
which their highest duties to their children 
and households would have been shown, and 
that recollected watchful, state attained in 
which they would be enabled to perform 
them. These are often sincerely concerned 
for the highest welfare of their children, but 
know not how best to promote it. They not 
only feel a lack of that strength which would 
enable them to direct the devotional feelings 


of their young charge, but they even suffer 
the little incidents of daily life, which afford 
such opportunities for instilling moral princi- 


ples, to pass by unimproved while they are 
“busied hither and thither.” To these the 
First-day School offers itself as an aid to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and to some extent it does 
supply it, and it has also been the means 
in some instances of arousing parents to a 
sense of their responsibility. These are also 
calling attention to the wants of the young. 
The stimulus furnished by companionship 
with numbers engaged in the same pursuit, isa 
powerful aid to the acquisition of all kinds of 
knowledge, and the affectionate interest that 
grows up between teachers and pupils must 
be productive of good. But can it be in the 
ordering of Divine wisdom that a parent, es- 
pecially a mother, should place upon others 
the religious training of her children? Should 
not the fact that she feels incompetent for it 
herself, lead her to look with alarm into the 
cause? If want of time is pleaded, are there 
no household arrangements that might be sim- 
plified, no hours taken from unnecessary nee- 
dlework, in which she might become acquainted 
with and minister to the spiritual wants of 
her precious charge? Surely He who in the 
ordering of his providence has secured the 
physical well-being of the tender child, by 
placing it in the care of loving parents, must 
have designed that its earliest spiritual devel- 
opment should also receive from them nour- 
ishment and care. 


It is not sufficient that a parent desires to 
train the child rightly,—wisdom, a choice of 
the best means of doing it, is also necessary. 
But this wisdom is not withheld from the 
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earnest, sincere seeker. “If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth none.” 


Another class of parents are those who from 
the time these precious gifts were committed 
to their care, have made all lowér considera- 
tions subordinate to the highest welfare of 
their children. They have neither desired 
nor sought for them worldly riches nor hon- 
ors ; have watched by day and by night, that 
no evil habit should gain possession and ob- 
struct the “way of the Lord;” and their 
prayers have ascended, that He would put 
his Holy Spirit upon them. - Yet even these 
are not without their trials and discourage- 
ments. They have sown the good seed, but 
the early and the latter rain, the dew and the 
sunshine, they cannot command, and they 
must wait, even though the time seems long. 
Influences outside of home are at certain pe- 
riods of life powerful enough to carry the 
young away from its preserving influence, 
and faith, patience and wisdom are then es- 
pecially needed by parents that they draw 
not the restraining line too tight lest it break 
in their hands. “Suffer it to be so now,” must 
sometimes be the self-sacrificing utterance of 
the concerned parent. In seasons of discour- 
agement, such are apt to look back and dis- 
cover that they have committed errors of 
judgment in the early training of their chil- 
dren, which, seen in the light of present 
knowledge and experience, seem of serious im- 
portance. The regret they feel is increased, 
too, by the reflection that it is too late to 
remedy the error. These should remember 
that the knowledge of how to train a child 
rightly is progressive, while we have reason to 
believe that the sincere and earnest effort to 
do so, even though by very imperfect means, 
has not been without the Divine blessing. 
“ Let her alone, she has done what she could,” 
has ever been the consoling language to the 
pious parent. Some mistake may be made, 
some errors unconsciously inculcated, but the 
deep-loving solicitude for “the one thing 
needful,” if it really exist in the mind of the 
parent, will be felt, and sooner or later pro- 
duce its fruits. 

It would be interesting to examine the nu- 
merous biographies of individuals eminent for 
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piety in our Society, to discover in how many 
instances, perhaps a majority, their testimony 
in regard to one or both of their parents is, that 
they were pious members of such or such a de- 


nomination and were concerned to train their 


children accordingly. No doubt a part of 
this training, viewed in the light of the pres- 
ent day, would appear defective or erroneous ; 
yet the seeds of piety and virtue were sown 
which bore fruit, while some of the early im- 
bibed errors were abandoned. These consid- 
erations, while they reconcile us to the imper- 
fect systems of the past, should not make us 
negligent in regard to an advance in the 
knowledge of the best means of imparting re- 
ligious truth and of training the young in 
virtuous habits. 


ee 
DIED. 

BROWN.—Of dropsy, at her residence in Picker- 
ing, Ontario Co., Canada, on the 11th of Sixth 
mo., 1869, Pamelia Brown, wife of Sylvanus Brown, 
in the 65th year of her age. She bore her long 
aud tedious illness with Christian fortitude, sweet- 
ness and resignation, saving, though her sufferings 
were severe, she felt no disposition to murmur, but 
expressed a great desire that she might be favored 
with patience to the end, in which she was remarka- 
bly preserved. She said she felt nothing in her 
way—no partition wall—though she believed it 
necessary to keep up the watch as long as life re- 
mained. As she endeavored to live the life of the 
righteous, we fully believe she has received the re- 
ward of the righteous. Though her family and 
friends feel deeply the loss sustained, they are not 
alone; society will feel that a valuable member has 
been taken from our midst. She was a diligent at- 
tender ‘of all our meetings, and when there, her ap- 
pearance in silent waiting, as well a3 in short com- 
munications, fally evinced her communion in spirit 
with her Heavenly Father. May the great Shep- 
herd raise up faithful laborers to fill the places of 
those whom he has been pleased to take to Him- 
self. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Tenth mo. 3lst, Woodstown, N. J., 2} P.M. 
Eleventh mo. ith, Pennsbury, Pa., 10 A.M. 
= ey Boston, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
= 2s Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
= $6 Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- Salem, N. J., 24 P.M. 
<clllibdlaCcecaden 
THE WEATHER.—ERRATA. 

In last week’s Intelligencer an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error occurred in giving the ‘‘ Review of 
the Weather’? the caption of ‘‘ Lighth’’? when it 
should have been ‘‘ Ninth’? month. Friends pre- 
serving the Intelligencer for binding or future refer- 
ence will please correct. 


The Meetivg of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School Association of New York Yearly 
Meeting, which was notified to be held at Chappaqua 
at 9 o’clock on Fourth-day morning, Eleventh mo. 
3d, in consequence of a change in the railroad time 
is deferred until 5 P.M. of the same day. Cars leave 
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26th Street Depot, Harlem Railroad, at 8.30 A.M., 
and those wishing to return to New York the same 
day can leave Chappaqua at 7.40 P.M. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting will be held at Chap- 
paqua on Fourth and Fifth days. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
(Concluded from page 540.) 
Life in Paris in 1830. 

In 1830, after his return to Berlin, he was 
chosen as the fitting messenger from one great 
nation toanother. The restoration which fol- 
lowed the downfall of Napoleon had been 
overturned by the July revolution, and he 
who had lived through the glory of the Re- 
public and the most brilliant days of the Em- 
pire, was appointed by the King of Prussia 
to carry an official greeting to Louis Phil- 
ippe and thenew dynasty. He had, indeed, 
the most friendly relations with the Orleans 
family, and was, from private as well as pub- 
lic considerations, a suitable ambassador on 
this occasion. 

Paris had greatly changed since his return 
from his first great journey. Many of those 
who had made the glory of the Academy of 
Sciences, in the beginning of the century, had 
passed away, and a new generation had come 
up. Elie de Beaumont, Dufrénoy, the young- 
er Brongniart, Adrien de Jussieu, Isidore 
Geoffroy, Milne Edwards, Audouin, Flouiens, 
Guillemain, Pouillet, Duperrey, Babinet, 
Decaisne, and others had risen to distinction, 
while the older Ampére, the older Brongni- 
art, Valenciennes, de Blainville, Arago, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, had come forward as 
leaders in science. Cuvier, just the age of 
Humboldt himself, was still active and ar- 
dent in research. His salon, frequented by 
statesmen, scholars, and artists, was, at the 
same time, the gathering place of all the most 
original thinkers in Paris; and the pleasure 
of these delightful meetings was unclouded, 
for none dreamed how soon they were to end 
forever,—how soon that bright and vivid 
mind was to pass away from among us. 

_In those days a fierce discussion was car- 
ried on before the Academy, as well as in 
public ‘lectures. Goethe had declared the 
unity of structure in the bony frame of all 
the vertebrates, and had laid the foundation 
of the morphology of plants. These new 
views had awakened the interests and passions 
of. the whole world of science to a degree 

j hitherto unknown in her peaceful halls. 
Cuvier, strange to say, had taken ground in 
Opposition to Goethe’s views upon the verte- 
brate type, while Geoffroy St. Hiliaire, a de- 
voted adherent of Goethe’s ideas, had ex- 
pressed his convictions in words not always 
courteous towards Cuvier. The latter had re- 
torted with an overwhelming display of speci- 
al knowledge, under which the brilliant gen- 
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eralizations of St. Hilaireeeemed to be crushed. 
Cuvier was then giving a course of lectures 
in the College de France, on the history of 
science, into which he wove with passionate 
animation his objections to the new doctrine, 
Humboldt attended these lectures regularly, 
and I had frequently the pleasure of sitting 
by his side and being the recipient of his pass- 
ing criticism. While he was impressed by 
the objections of the master-anatomist; he 
could not conceal his sympathy for the con- 
ception of the great poet, his countryman. 
Seeing more clearly than Cuvier himself the 
logic of his investigations, in whispered com- 
ments during the lectures, he constantly de- 
clared that whatever deficiences the doctrine 
of unity might still contain, it must be es- 
sentially true, and Cuvier ought to be its ex- 
pounder instead of its opponent. The great 
French naturalist did not live to complete 
these lectures, but the view expressed by his 
friend was prophetic. Cuvier’s own research- 
es, especially those bearing upon the charac- 
teristics of the four different plans of structure 
of the animal kingdom, have helped to prove 
in his own despite, though in a modified form, 
the truth of the doctrine he so bitterly op- 
osed, 

The life which Humboldt now led was less 
exclusively that of astudent than it had been 
during his former Paris life. Hewas the am- 
bassador of a foreign court. His official po- 
sition and his rank in society, as well as his 
great celebrity, made him everywhere a cher- 
ished guest, and Humboldt had the gift of 
making himself ubiquitous. He was as fa- 
miliar with the gossips of the fashionable and 
dramatic world as with the higher walks of 
life and the abstuse researches of science. 
He had at this time two residences in Paris; 
his lodgings at the Hotel des Princes, where 
he saw the great world, and his working-room 
in the Rue de la Harpe, where he received 
with less formality his scientific friends. It 
is with the latter place I associate him ; for 
there it was my privilege to visit him fre- 
quently. There he gave me leave tu come to 
talk with him about my work, and consult 
him in my difficulties. I am unwilling to 
speak of myself on this occasion, and yet Ido 
not know how else I can do justice to one of 
the most beautiful sides of Humboldt’s char: 
acter. His sympathy for all young students 
of nature was one of the noblest traits of his 
long life. It may truly be said that towards 
the close of his career there was hardly one 
prominent or aspiring scientific man in the 
world who was not under some obligation to 
him. His sympathy touched not only the 
work of those in whom he was interested, but 
extended also to their material wants and em- 
barrassments, At this period I was twenty- 
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four; he was sixty-two. I had recently 
taken my degree as Doctor of Medicine, and 
was struggling not only for a scientific posi- 
tion, but for the means of existence also. I 
have said that he gave me permission to come 
as often as I pleased to his room, opening to 
me freely the inestimable advantages which 
intercourse with such a man gave to a young 
investigator like myself. But he did far more 
than this. Occupied and surrounded as he 
was, he sought me out in my own lodging. 
The first visit he paid me at my narrow 
quarters in the Quartier Latin, where I oc- 
cupied a small room in the Hotel du Jardin 
des Plantes, was characteristic of the man. 
After a cordial greeting, he walked straight 
to what was then my library,—a small book- 
shelf containing a few classics, the meanest 
editions bought for a trifle along the quays, 
some works on philosophy and history, chem- 
istry and physics, his own Views of Nature, 
Aristotle’s Zoélogy, Linnzeus’s Systema Na- 
ture, in several editions, Cuvier’s Régne Ani- 
mal, and quite a number of manuscript quar- 
to copies which, with the assistance of my 
brother, I had made of works I was too poor 
to buy, though they cost but a few francs a 
volume. Most conspicuous of all were 
twelve volumes of the new German Cyclope- 
dia presented to me by the publisher. I shall 
never forget, after his look of mingled inter- 
est and surprise at my little collection, his 
half-sarcastic question as he pounced upon 
the great Encyclopedia, “ Was machen Sie 
denn mit dieser Exelsbriicke,’ What are you 
doing with this ass’s bridge ?—the somewhat 
contemptuous name given in Germany to 
similar compilations. “I have not had time,” 
I said, “ to study the original sources of learn- 
ing, and I need a prompt and easy answer to 
a thousand questions I have as yet no other 
means of solving,” 

It was no doubt apparent to him that I 
was not over familiar with the good things of 
this world, for I shortly afterward received 
an invitation to meet him at six o’clock in 
the ‘Gallerie Vitrée” of the Palais Royal, 
whence he led me into one of those restau- 
rants, the tempting windows of which I had 
occasionally passed by. When we were seat- 
ed, he half laughingly, half inquiringly, asked 
me whether I would order the dinner. I de- 
clined the invitation, saying that we would 
fare better if he would take the trouble. And 
for three hours, which passed like a dream, 
I had him all to myself, How he examined 
me, and how much I learned in that short 
time! How to work, what to do, and what to 
avoid; how to live; how to distribute my 
time; what methods of study to pursue— 
these were the things of which he talked to 
me on that delightful evening,—I do not 
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mention this trivia! incident without feeling 
that it may seem too familiar for the occasion; 
nor should I give it all, except that it shows 
the sweetness and kindliness of Humboldt’s 
nature. It was not enough for him to cheer 
and stimulate the student; he cared also to 
give a rare indulgence to a young man who 
could allow himself few luxuries. 


The Asiatic Journey. 

The incidents of Humboldt’s Asiatic jour- 
ney are less known to the public at large than, 
those of his longer American ramblings. 
Short as it was, however,—for he was absent 
only nive months,—he brought to the under- 
taking such an amount of collateral knowl- 
edge that its scientific results are of the ut- 
most importance, and may be considered as 
the culmination of his mature research and 
comprehensiveness of views. His success was 
insured also by the ample preparations of the 
Russian government, orders having been given 
along the whole road to grant him every fa- 
cility. Descending the Volga to Kasan, and 
thence crossing to Ikaterinenburg over the 
Ural Mountains, he passed through Tobolsk, 
on the Jrtish to Barnaul, on the Obi, and 
reached the Altai Mountains, on the borders 
of China, thus penetrating into the heart of 
Asia. His researches into the physical con- 
stitution of what was considered the high 
table-land of Asia revealed the true features 
of that vast range of mountains. ‘Touched 
by his cultivated genius, the most insignifi- 
cant facts became fruitful, and gave him at 
once a clew tu the real character of the land. 
The presence of fruit-trees and other plants, 
belonging to families not known to occur in 
elevated reigons, led him to distryst the ex- 
istence of an unbroken, high, cold table-land, 
extending over the whole of Central Asia,— 
and by a diligent comparison of all existing 
documents on the subject, combined with his 
own observations, he showed that four great 
parallel mountain-ridges, separated by gradu- 
ally higher and higher level grounds, extend 
in an east-westerly direction. First the Altai, 
bordering on the plains of Siberia, from the 
northern slope of which descends all the great 
rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean, the 
Irtisch with the Obi, the Jennisei and the 
Lena,—then the Thian-Shan, south of the 
plateau of Soongaria ;—next the Kuenlun, 
south of the plateau of Tartary ;—next the 
Himalaya range, separating the plateau of 
Thibet from the plains of the Ganges. He 
showed the connection of the Himalaya 
Mountains through the Hindoo-koo and the 
Demavend with the far-off range of the Cau- 
casus. These east-westerly ranges, giving 
form and character to the continent of Asia, 
are then contrasted with the north-southerly 
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direction of the Ghauts, the Soliman and 
Bolor range and the Ural Mountains, divid- 
ing Europe from Asia. Approaching the 
great highways, over which the caravans of 
the East from Delhi and Lahore reached the 
northern marts of Samarcand, Bokhara and 
Orenburg, he opens to us the most striking 
vistas of the early communication between 
the Arian civilization and the western lands 
lying then in the darkness of savage life. He 
inquired also into the course of the old Oxus 
and the former channels between Lake Aral 
and the Caspian Sea, The level of that great 
inland salt lake, between two and three hun 
dred feet below the level of the sea, suggest- 
ed to him its former communication with the 
Arctic Ocean, when the steppes of the Kirghis 
formed an open gulf and the northern waters 
poured over those extensive plains. After 
examining the German settlements about the 
Caspian Sea, he returned to St. Petersburg by 
way of Orenburgand Moscow. Thescientific 
results of this journey are recorded in two 
separate works, the first of which, under the 
title of Asiatic Fragments of Climatology 
and Geology, is chiefly devoted to an account 
of the inland voleanoes which he had had 
an opportunity of studying during this jour- 
ney. He had now examined the volcanic 
phenomena upon three continents, and had 
gained an insight more penetrating and more 
comprehensive than was possessed by any 
other geologist into their deep connection with 
all the changes our globe has undergone. 
Volcanoes are no longer to him mere local 
manifestations of a limited focus of eruption ; 
he perceived their relation to earthquakes and 
to all the phenomena coincident with the for- 
mation of the inequalities of the earth’s sur- 
face. The contrast between the Siberian 
winter and the great fertility of the neighbor- 
hood of Astracan, where he found the finest 
vineyards he had ever seen, led him to con- 
sider anew the causes of the irregularities of 
temperature under corresponding latitudes, 
and ther to enlarge his knowledge of the iso- 
thermal lines, which he had first sketched in 
his younger years, and the rationale of which 
he now clearly set forth. In one éomprehen- 
sive view he showed the connection between 
the rotation of the earth, the radiation of 
its surface, the currents of the ocean, and es- 
pecially among the latter the Gulf Stream, 
in their combined influence upon conditions 
of temperature, producing under identical 
latitudes such contrasts of climate as exists 
between Boston, Madrid, Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Tiflis on the Caucasus, Hakodadi, and 
that part of our own coast in California, where 
stands the city which bears his own venerated 

name. 
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journey appeared under the title of “ Central 
Asia,” being an account of his researches into 
the mountain systems and the climate of that 
continent. The broadest generalizations re- 
lating to the physics of the globe, showing 
Humboldt’s wonderful familiarity with all 
its external features, are here introduced ina 
short paper upon the average elevation of the 
continents above the level of the sea, as com- 
pared with the average depths of the ocean, 
LaPlace, the great geometer, had already 
considered the subject; but Humboldt 
brought to the discussion an amount of facts 
which showed conclusively that the purely 
mathematical consideration of the inquiry, 
as handled by LaPlace, had been premature. 
Taking separately into consideration the space 
occupied on the earth’s surface by mountain 
ridges with that occupied by high table-lands, 
and the far more extensive tracts of low 
plains, Humboldt showed that the average 
elevation of the earth, estimated by LaPlace 
at more than 1000 métres, could in fact be 
scarcely one-third that amount,—a great deal 
less indeed than the average depth of the 
sea. 

His Private Life and Character. 


In speaking of his lafer days, I cannot 
omit some allusion to a painful fact connect- 
ed with his residence in Berlin. The publica- 
tion of a private correspondence between 
Varuhagen von Ense and Humboldt has led 
to many unfriendly criticisms upon the lat- 
ter. He has been blamed for holding his 
place at court, while in private he criticized 
and even satirized severely everything con- 
nected with it. It is not easy to place one- 
self in the right point of view, with reference 
to these confidential letters. It must be re- 
membered that Humboldt was a republican 
at heart. His most intimate friends, from 
Forster, in his early youth, to Arago, in his 
mature years, were ardent republicans. He 
shared their enthusiasm for the establishment 
of self-governmentamong men. An anecdote 
preserved to us by Lieber shows that he did 
not conceal his sympathies, even before the 
king who honored him so highly. Lieber, 
who was present at the conversation, gives the 
following account of it:—“The King of Prus- 
sia, Humboldt and Niebuhr were talking of 
the affairs of the day, and the latter spoke in 
no flattering terms of the political views and 
antecedents of Arago, who, it is well known, 
was a very advanced republican of the Galli- 
can achool, an uncompromising French demo- 
erat. Frederic William the Third simply 
abominated republicanism; yet when Nie- 
buhr had finished, Humboldt said, with a 
sweetness which I vividly remember, ‘ Still, 
this monster is the dearest friend I have in 


The second work relating to the Asiatic | France.’” 
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Can we, therefore, be surprised that in his 
confidential letters to a sympathizing friend, 
he should not refrain from expressing his dis- 
like of the petty intrigues and low sentiments 
which he met among courtiers. I received, 
myself, a letter from Humboldt, written in 
the days when the reactionary movements 
were at their height in Prussia, in which, in 
a strain of deep sadness and despondence, he 
expressed his regret at the turn political af- 
fairs had taken in Europe, and his disap- 
pointment at the failure of those aspirations 
for freedom with which he had felt the deep- 
est sympathy in his youth, We may wish 
that this great man had been wholly consist- 
ent—that no shadow had rested upon the 
loyalty of his character—that he had not ac- 
cepted the friendship and affection of a King 
whose court he did not respect and whose 
weaknesses he keenly felt. But let us remem- 
ber that his official station there gave him 
the means of influencing culture and educa- 
tion in his native country in a way which he 
could not otherwise haye done, and that in 
this respect he made the noblest use of his 
position. His sympathy with the oppressed 
in every land was profound. We see it in 
his feeling for the aborigines in South Ameri- 
ca—in his abhorrence of slavery. I believe 
that he would have experienced one of the 
purest and deepest joys of his life had he 
lived to hear of the abolition of slavery in 
the United States. His dislike of all sub- 
serviency and flattery, whether toward him- 
self or others, was always openly expressed, 
and was unquestionably genuine. 

The philosophical views of Humboldt, his 
position with reference to the gravest and 
most important questions concerning man’s 
destiny and the origin of all things, have been 
often discussed, and the most opposite opin- 
ions have been expressed respecting them, by 
men who seem equally competent to appreci- 
ate the meaning of his writings. The modern 
school of Atheists claims him as their leader; 
as such we find him represented by Bur- 
meister in his scientific letters. Others bring 
forward his sympathy with Christian culture 
as evidence of his adherence to Christianity 
in its broadest sense. It is difficult to find in 
Humboldt’s own writings any clew to the ex- 
act nature of his convictions. He had too 
great regard for truth, and he knew too well 
the Arian origin of the traditions collected by 
the Jews, to give his countenance to any 
creed based upon them. Indeed, it was one 
of his aims tv free our civilization from the 
pressure of Jewish tradition: but it is im- 
possible to become familiar with his writings 
without feeling that if Humboldt was not a 
believer, he was no scoffer. A reverential 
spirit for everything great and good breathes 
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through all his pages. Like a true philoso- 
pher, ‘he knew that the time had not yet come 
for a scientific investigation into the origin of 
all things. Before he attempted to discuss 
the direct action of a Creator in bringing 
about the present condition of the universe, 
he knew that the physical laws which gov- 
ern the material world must be first under- 
stood; that it would be a mistake to ascribe 
to the agency of a Supreme Power occur- 
rences and phenomena which could be deduced 
from the continued agency of natural causes. 

Until some limit to the action of these causes 
has been found, there is no place in a scien- 
tific discussion, as such, for the consideration 
of the intervention of a Creator. But the 
time is fast approaching, and indeed some 
daring thinkers have actually entered upon 
the question,— Where is the line between the 
inevitable action of law and the intervention 
of a higher power? where is the limit? And 
here we find the most opposite views pro- 
pounded. There are those who affirm that 
inasmuch as force and matter are found to 
bea sufficient ground for so many physical 
phenomena, we are justified in assuming 
that the whole universe, including organic 
life, has no further origin. To these, I ven- 
ture tosay, Humboldt did not belong. He 
had too logical a mind to assume that a har- 
moniously combined whole could be the re- 
sult of accidental occurrences. In the few in- 
stances where, in his works, he uses the name 
of God, it appears plainly that he believes in 
a Creator as the law-giver and primary origi- 
nator of all things. There are two passages 
in his writings especially significant in this 
respect. In the 2d volume of the Cosmos, 
when speaking of the impression man receives 
from the contemplation of the physical world, 
he called nature “God’s majestic realm.” 
Gottes erhabenes Reich. In his allusion to the 
fearful catastrophe of Caraccas, destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1812, the critical inquirer 
may even infer that Humboldt believed in a 
special Providence. For he says with much 
feeling :—“ Our friends are no more; the 
house we lived in is a pile of ruins; the city 
I have described no longer exists. The da 

had been very hot, the air was calm, the sky 
without a cloud. It was Holy Thursday; 
the people were mostly assembled in the 
Nothing seemed to foreshadow 
the threatening misfortune. Suddenly at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the bells which were 
struck mute that day began to toll. It was 
the hand of God, and not the hand of man, 
which rang that funeral dirge.” In his own 
words: Es war Gottes, nicht Menschenhand 
die hier zum Grabgelaute zwang. 

Conclusion. 


One word more before I close. I have ap- 
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eared before you as the representative of the 
Boston Natural History Society. It was their 
proposition to celebrate this memorable anni- 
versary. I feel grateful for their invitation, 
for the honor they have done me. I feel still 
more grateful for the generous impulse which 
has prompted them to connect a Humboldt 
scholarship as a memorial of this occasion 
with the Museum of Comparative Zovlogy at 
Cambridge. I trust this token of good-will 
may only be another expression of that emu- 
lation for progress which I earnestly hope 
may forever be the only rivalry between 
these kindred institutions and their younger 
sister in Salem. We have all a great task to 
verform. It should be our effort, as far as it 
fies in our power, to raise the standard of cul- 
ture of our people, as Humboldt has elevated 
that of the world. May the community at 
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large feel with equal keenness the importance 
of each step now taken for the expansion in 
every direction of all the means of the high- 
est culture. The physical suffering of hu- 
manity, the wants of the poor, the craving of 
the hungry and naked, appeal to the sympa- 
thy of every one who has a human heart. 
But there are necessities which only the des- 
titute student knows; thereis a hunger and 
thirst which only the highest charity can un- 
derstand and relieve; and on this solemn oc- 
casion let me say that every dollar given for 
higher education, in whatever’ special depart- 
ment of knowledge, is likely to have a great- 
er influence upon the future character of our 
nation than even the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands and millions which have already 
been spent and are daily spending to raise the 
many to material ease and comfort. 

In the hope of this coming golden age, let 
us rejoice together that Humboldt’s name 
will be permanently connected with education 
and learning in this country, with the pros- 
pects and institutions of which he felt so deep 
and so affectionate a sympathy. 

asoeniialiiiant mre 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LET EVERY ONE SWEEP BEFORE HIS OWN 
DOOR. 
(A Paraphrase.) 

Do we heed the homely adage, handed down from 
days of yore, 

‘Ere you sweep your neighbor’s dwelling, clear 
the rubbish from your door ; 

Let no filth, no rust there gather,—leave no traces 
of decay,— 

Pluck up every weed unsightly, brush the fallen 
leaves away !” 

If we faithfully have labored thus to sweep with- 
out, within— 

Plucked up envy, evil-speaking, malice, each be- 
setting sin— 

Weeds, that by the sacred portals of the inner tem- 
ple grow— 

Poisonous weeds the heart defiling, bearing bitter- 
ness and woe ; 






Then, perchance, we may have leisure o’er our 
neighbor watch to keep— 

All the work assigned us finished, we before his 
door may sweep ; 

Show him where the mosses clinging—tokens ever 
of decay, — 

Where the thistles, thickly springing, daily must be 
cleared away. 

But, alas! our work neglecting, oft we mount the 
judgment seat, 

With his failings, his omissions, we our weary 
brother greet ; 

In some hidden nook forgotten, searching with a 
careful eye, 

We the springing weeds discover—some slight 
blemish there descry. 

For his slothfulness, his blindness, we our brother 
harshly chide, 

Glorying in our strength and wisdom, we condemn 
him in our pride ; 

Ask not why he has neglected thus before his door 
to sweep, 

Why grown careless, he has slumbered, failed his 
garden-plot to keep. 

On the judgment-seat still sitting, we no helping 
hand extend 

To assist our weaker brother his short comings to 
amend ; 

For his weariness, his faltering, we no sweet com- 
passion show— 

F:om our store no cordial bring him, no encourage- 
ment bestow. 


But, while busied with our neighbor, urging him to 
ceaseless care— 

Calling to the thoughtless idlers, to their labor to 
repair— 

Lo! unseen the dust has gathered, weeds are grow- 
ing where of yore 

Flowrets rare and sweet were blooming when we 
swept before our door. 


Ah! how easy o’er our brother faithful ward and 
watch to Keep, 

But, alas! before our dwelling hard indeed to daily 
sweep ; 

Harder, than to share the conflict, ‘‘ by the stuff” 
at home to stay— o 

Easier far to sit in judgment than to humbly watch 
and pray. A. R. P. 


et 


OCTOBER. 
BY F, BOTTOME. 

Month of fruitage bright and golden, 

Gathered into barn and store ; 
Month of leafage ripe and olden, 

Strewing all our pathway o’er. 
Month of Nature’s inspirations— 

Dale and forest, lake and sky, 
Lit with endless variegations, 

Write thy name in every dye. 
Thine the glory of the seasons, 

Thine the hope of all the year, 
Thine the fruit of toil and labor, 

Thine the meed of anxious care. 


Well for thee that robe of rainbow 
Spreads thy couch of glorious hue; 
Thou hast won thine honors bravely— 
Robes of light become the true. 

Rest thee on thy couch of beauty, 
Rest thee while thy children sing ; 

Glad they pay thee love and duty, 
Grateful votive offerings bring. 
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Full of blessings, blessings crown thee ; 
Blessings fall where blessings rise; 

Souls that scatter wide their bounty 
Gather multiplied supplies. 


Old October! may our evening, 
Rich with mellow tints as thine, 

Rich with fruit of grand fulfilment, 
Radiant fall on life’s decline. 


———+~erm--—__ 


THE VISIT OF DR. HAYES AND MR. 
FORD TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


This novel and enterprising summer excur- 
sion to Greenland and Labrador has been a 

reat success. The party reached Boston last 
Friday evening, much elated at finding them- 
selves once more in a civilized land. Dr. 
Hayes has made extensive explorations of 
hitherto unvisited places, and has made ar- 
rangements for another season. Mr. Brad- 
ford has four hundred pltotographie nega- 
tives and innumerable sketches, and their 
companions had plenty of adventure and an 
abundance of shooting. The party went out 
in a chartered steamer from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, leaving there July 3d, and return- 
ing to the same place September 28th. Mean- 
while they steamed four thousand miles going 
and coming, and visited both coasts of Baffin 
Bay. ‘They reached as far north as the mid- 
die of Melville Bay, latitude 75 deg., and en- 
countered some rough handling in the “ Mid- 
dle Pack.” 

The season has been very unfavorable for 
ice navigation in the upper waters of Baffin 
Bay, and several whale ships are reported as 
unsuccessful in finding a passage in the quar- 
ter where our party had their hardest encoun- 
ters with the “thick-ribbed ice.” One vessel, 
the Alexander, was lost, but her crew was 
saved. In Melville Bay many polar bears 
were seen, and they were lucky enough to 
shoot six. The bears were literally run down 
by their powerful steamer, ploughing through 
and tearing up the ice, driving the game from 
ice-field to ice-field, until they were finally 
brought to bay. A curious incident of this 
novel chase was that while pursuing the bears 
the photographers (Messrs. Dunmore and 
Critcherson), stationed on the top-gallant- 
forecastle, took the portraits of the bears 
while they ran a feat in the photographic art 
probably quite new, and not likely to be soon 
repeated. In this vicinity, at a place called 
Devil’s Thumb, as well as at Aukpadlartok, 
near Upernavik, at Jacobsboon in Disko 
Bay, and at Kraksimeut, South Greenland, 
the party visited, surveyed and photographed 
immense glaciers ; and in one instanc® made 
a considerable journey upon the great ice-sea 
or mer de glace which covers the interior of 
Greenland. 

From one of the glaciers they had a nar- 
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row escape. Anchoring near its front, which 
rose more than two hundred feet high ina 
perpendicular wall, they were in the act of 
surveying and photographing it, when they 
were startled by loud and deafening reports, 
which were followed by the discharge of seve- 
ral enormous icebergs. This disruption sent 
the waters rolling in gigantic waves down 
the fiord, and it seems almost a miracle that 
in the fearful crash and disturbance which 
followed they were not dashed to pieces. The 
photographing party was on the shore, and 
barely escaped by climbing the rocks, while 
all their implements were crushed to atoms 
by the force of the waves, one of which is re- 
presented to have been thirty feet high. 
Those Greenland glaciers are the source of 
all the icebergs which come down into the 
North Atlantic, to the great peril of ships and 
for the wonder of voyagers. 

They visited numerous places of interest on 
the Greenland coast, beginning at Juliana- 
shaab in the south and thence working north. 
They have been entirely successful in every 
object of their voyage and have been singu- 
larly favored with good weather and good 
fortune. 

Not least among the objects of interest 
visited by the party was the old Norse ruin 
in Krakatok or Gardar in South Greenland, 
at which place there once flourished an ex- 
tensive colony founded in the year 986, a son 
of the founder named Thorwald being, 1001, 
the first discoverer of Newfoundland. Among 
the ruins of this ancient colony (which by all 
account was a very prosperous one) the party 
discovered the walls of an old cathedral in a 
tolerable state of preservation. They produce 
many evidences that the climate of Green- 
land, since the Norse occupation, has grown 
much colder. 

They paid a visit to the famous kryolite 
mine at Ivigtut, the only place in the world 
where that valuable mineral (which is almost 
pure soda) has been discovered. The annual 
production of the mine is about 12,000 tons, 
the half of which is shipped to the United 
States. 

Besides polar bears, our voyagers found 
abundance of game, in the shape of birds, 
many of which were shot, especially eider 
ducks. The Greenland coast, like that of 
Labrador, abounds in bird life during the 
summer, many varieties of water-fowl migrat- 
ing there to breed. 

Among the most interesting places visited 
was Upernavik, in latitude 72 deg. 50 min., 
the most northern part of Christian occupa- 
pation on the globe. At an outpost of that 
place they fell in with Dr. Hayes’s old inter- 

preter and dog manager, Peter Jensen, who 
was the only white man in the settlement, and 
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has now for many years lived, hunted and 
prospered within a thousand miles of the pole. 

The party met with no serious accidents. 
At the Duck Islands there vessel ran upon a 
sunken rock, but escaped without any very 
serious injury, and at Cape Desolation, dur- 
ing a gale of wind, they were in some peril 
from thick weather and bad anchorage. The 
stocks of both their anchors were carried 
away in the vain endeavor to hold on in a 
most dreary and forbidding place, where no- 
body has probably ever been before, or ever 
will be, or perhaps wish to be again. Of course 
they had had their adventures with icebergs 
and icefloes, which was quite legitimate and to 
be expected. They were once ‘badly “ beset,” 
and their vessel was sadly “nipped,” while 
the young ice (in August?) was forming at 
an uncomfortably rapid rate, and everything 
betokened a winter in the drifting “ pack.” 
But from this they were mercifully spared by 
a change of wind. 

The party was most hospitably received 
everywhere by the Danish officials and peo- 
ple in Greenland. That country, it is known, 
is owned by Denmark, and trading stations, 
much after the manner of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, are numerous along the coast. 

It is one of the most singular features of 
this summer voyage, that much of it was per- 
formed in constant daylight. For ten suc- 
cessive days they saw the sun at midnight, 
and during two months they never once 
lighted their lamps. 

The temperature was at no time very cold, 
though fires were generally necessary in the 
cabin. On one occasion the temperature rose 
to seventy degrees. This was in Southern 
Greenland, where they found many pleasant 
people, and, as a set-off to it, an immense 
quantity of mosquitoes and tormenting flies, 
by which Dr. Hayes was once driven from the 
shore to the ship while in the act of survey- 
ing a glacier, and Mr. Bradford had the same 
fate while sketching it. 

Altogether, the success of the journey; has 
been remarkable, and the amount of artistic 
and scientific materials collected during the 
short voyage has well repaid the cost.— Boston 
Transcript. 

—_-——-~+er 
ITEMS. 

At half past five o’clock on the morning of the 
22d inst. the shock of an earthquake was felt in 
Boston, Springfield, Concord, Portiand, Augusta and 
other places in the New England States. And at 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, at fifteen minutes 
before six o’clock on the morning of the 23d inst. 
In some localities chimneys were thrown down and 
the walls of houses were cracked. 





Tue Spanish Government regards the republican 
insurrection at an end, although precautions to 
guard against any new outbreaks are continued. A 
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conspiracy, having for its object the surrender ot 
the barracks at San Mateo to the insurgents, has 
been discovered and thwarted by the Government 
authorities. The indications now are that the Duke 
of Montpensier will be the successful candidate for 
the throne of Spain. The country generally is tran- 
quil. Seiior Orense, a celebrated republican leader 
in the Cortes, has been arrested. 


Ayn immense demonstration in favor of amnesty 
to the Fenians has recently been made in London. 
A large procession formed in various parts of the 


city, and, headed by bands of music. and bearing. 


flags and banners inscribed with significant mottoes, 
marched to Hyde Park. During the afternoon a 
monster mass meeting was held, at which it was esti- 
mated fifty thousand persons were present. The 
American flag was hoisted and was loudly cheered. 
Bradlaugh and others addressed the people. The 
remarks of some of the speakers was of a highly in- 
flammatory character. Resolutions demanding am- 
nesty for the Fenians were adopted by acclamation, 
after which the meeting ended, and the people 
quietly retired from the Park. 


Tue Terrors or War.—It is said that the total 
number of graves of soldiers who died in the de- 
fence of the American Union now recorded in the 
printed forms published by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment amounts to about 193,000. There yet re- 
main to be printed the records of about 120,000 
graves, making an aggregate of 300,000, of which 
the names of 100,000 occupants will probably never 
be known. 


A yew and most important improvement in the 
manufacture of horse collars has just been devised 
by a Philadelphia mechanic. ‘The collar, being 
stuffed with elastic cork, is light in weight, and 
adapts itself to the shape of the animal as readily 
as if it was moulded. It is highly elastic, does not 
chafe or gall the neck, and, the cork being a non- 
conductor, injury from the heat is prevented. 


‘Sunpay’ has hitherto not been generally observed 
in France by a complete cessation from labor. Re- 
cently, however, a decided movement has been 
made in that country by mechanics, working men, 
and attendants in stores, to obtain a holiday on the 
first day of the week, and extensive strikes are now 
threatened to secure this object. The first practical 
attempt to obtain a holiday on First day has just 
been made by the newspaper compositors of Havre, 
who have signed an agreement not to work on the 
first day of the week after the end of 10th mo. A 
general measure of this kind, it is asserted, will be 
adopted by the compositors of Paris and the other 
cities of France. 

A New Pyromersr, devised by Mons. Lamy, it is 
asserted, will show within two or three degrees cen- 
tigrade the temperature of a furnace heated up to 
redness. The scale indicating the degrees of heat 
is placed at some distance from the furnace, so that 
the manager of a glass works can sit in his office and 
read the various temperatures of all the furnaces in 
the establishment. The instrument consists of an 
iron retort filled with marble, and the neck by 
means of a narrow tube communicating with a 
needle moving over a dial-plate. As the marble is 
decomposed by the increasing heat, carbonic acid 
gas is generated. A special contrivance measures 
the tension or elastic force of the gas which has a 
direct relation to the temperature, so that the meas- 
ure of one can be taken as an index to the other. 
It is believed that this instrument can be relied on 
within certain limits. 
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PHILADELPHIA, T TENTH MONTH 30, MONTH 30. 1869, 








OPENT NG OF WINTER STOCK | WANTED, 


| A person competent to assist upon litcrary labor. 
AT Should be well read upen the Sciences, History, 
&c. The work to be performed in Philadelphia, at 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, | aire s-atzwoon zens, ris 


lt P. 0. Box 2793. 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shaies. 
SILK AND WOOL BROCHE POPLINS, 


: Ia Simple, Durable, and Easily Operated. Agents Wanted. En- 
SILK WARP CHEN ECASHMERE POPLINS close stamp for Semede Pasty and Circular. or hadrons Jas. TD 











MODE AND OLIVE BROWN WOOL ORNE, General Agent, 922 Chestnut St., Philada. xixem 
TAKKO POPLINS, Choice and very desirable. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 
PLAID SERGES, in Gay and Plain Colors. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
WOOL DE LAINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 941y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 





WOOL DE LAINES, Blue and Green ground, Small | 77 4 a3 4) mM: 


Black Figures, at 25e KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 


BOMBAZINES, in Olive, Broxze and Dark Brown. (Chester County, Pa.,) 

MODE MBRINOBS, in fine quality, scarce. For Young Men and Boys, 
MELANGES, Choice Shades, 374 and 50c. Euters on its fourth year Tenth mo. 4th. 1869, Buildings put 
BLACK ALPACAS, from 37jc to $1.56. up lest season. Well arranged Bath rooms. Splendid Gymnasium, 


Large comsenss. Instruetion thorough te every department. 
We call particnlar attentlon to these goods, as they have becn | Terma 20 per cent, lower than any other boys’ schvol im Kastern 


P 1 
purchaged from Avetion end Importers at very low prices. waaryivaer SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE; 


10mtf A.M. (Harvard University.) Principal. 
SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!!! 
BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 





FOR BOYS 
, Bound 3 

eee SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and Situated ‘oath Gra seks Ree , tree thiiles fren 
- 7 dentown 

THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty The Fifty-Ninth (0 or Winter) Session of this Institution will 

gm = the 15th of Blerouth month, 1869. 

choice shades. ° ye ore orien of psa gwenty weeks. Noex ———-* 

Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3,00 rte tail particul re wind be ders a as. 

White Cashmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. ee ee riington 








White Barcelona Shaw!s, an invoice of sma!! sizes. W TH, a g A e ¢ i 
j t , 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! GENERAL 
We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 

from $1.60 to $8.50. No, 907 Filbert Street, 
FLANNBLS, in ali nambers, from 20¢ to $1 00. PHILADELPHIA. 
FLANNELS, of every description and color. A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
CLOTHS for PKIENDS’ Suits. sn requisite for Funerals furnished. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Cuats and Overcoats. _— SS 
CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in variety. "y: T H Oo R N 4 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS} MERCHANT TAILOR, 

in gteat varicty. . 
Our stock has been selected with much are, and we are pleased No. 50 North Ninth Street, 

to show through, give or send samples to any one. 1623ntwmmv PHILADELPHIA. 


— TS 


ANNA &. HAMILTON, 


STOKES & WOOD, DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sis., Philada. No. 1705 North Eleventh Street, 


emu xi 43 612 if nen. mwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 


Ail orders promptly attended to, 
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FRIENDS’ 


New Fall& Winter Dry Goods. 
New Fa ali in es PS pods. 
7th a Spring Setion Sts., Philada., 


Desires ‘to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, rome of 
which"are of his own importation, and_manufactured expressly 
or bim. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombaztnes and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to « rder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot. of 4-4 Pri:-cess'Clot! s, 75 cts.—cost th im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Fall line of Black Silks. 

Blackand Colored Alpacas, from 37) cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Farnishing ‘Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the coutitry desiring to order 
goods will be fdrnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call, ems 515 iwa 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 
Biliran” ARBRE PANU RT PLOERS 
Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickel 
ioo at e Souk carh prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew- 


Saree sy #§ @rder., Did Gold and Silver shine 
exchan 
i 


TIN as. 
own Pais CABPED WAREHOUSE” 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &eo. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
3we xmo 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


ronetensvaseneens 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Repairing; Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Saou ana Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 








exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


ept o fine W N Ba 
am anaR Sg 
8. wa of Old Mat- 
rom ptness 


and Repairing SHS, Han Pp 
wrawenl wyp 
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BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 


18m0. 141 pp., Cloth...,.....000. sesseee oe. Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 

By Axw A. Townsenv. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ “ Second. 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BE GO. 64 Wie cpeccececccere :ceessopeencccecs -Price 20v, 
A Daily Scriptural ‘Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janu 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.. Price 20c. 
Familiar Conversations on the ‘Queries. By 
Hareigt E. Stooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounana. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each.......ceccceee «Price 75c. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 


18mo. 71 pp...... ween eovevccns ogcees ceccecess Price z5¢, 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price 20c. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, nds’ 
Misesllany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print, $8. Works of Isaac 
Peuington, 4 vels., $. History of Delaware Vounty, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 6 cts., 50 cts. 
a dozen. ed Book of cars, in 8 parts. Dlustrated, $2.65, 
Dissertation om the Christian Ministry. 
Youug Friends’ Manus), by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 60cts. adosen. Aecount of John Richardson, 
ovailed for $1.00. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. Familiar 
— by Ann Wilsen, 75c. Kufus Hall, bc. Early Corrup- 

tions of Christianity, §0c. Life of Sarah Grubb, Tbe. The Cruct- 
fied and Quickened Christian, 26 cts. Tour to West Indies, 
kK. W. Moore, $1.25 Meditations on Life and its Religions Duties— 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechukke, $1.75 each. 
Mott on Education, &c., 40c. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts, bound in cloth, gilt 
title, 600 pages, clear type. Mailed at $1. 00 

Bible anu Testament. one vol., adapted to use in First-day 
Schovls. Price 60 cte. Mailed at ’80 cta. 

New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 35 cts 

Tao-pi (a friendly Sioux Indian) and his Friends. or The 
Indian’s ane Viseame and Rights. $1.00 Mailed at $1 15. 

‘obacco and its Effec A Prize Essay, by Henry Gibbons 
M.D. 48 pp. 6 cts. 

* Studies.” by John A Dorgan. Price $1.25. 

The Christian Casket, by Ezra Michener. 30 c's. 

Rules of Discipline of Philadetphia Yearly Meeting, Price 35c, 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent 

—— volumes of FRIENDS’ oniiieees. o Sand, for sale, 

Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28 and 25. 

Wiaecee CeRriricares, Fine Parehment, in boxes, $5.00. 

EBMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


by John Jackson, 60c. 
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